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ELIZABETH HASTINGS. 


In the life of the Lady Elizabeth Hastings 
we meet with an extraordinary instance of 
the happy effect which Christianity has upon 
those who, by joining with the calls of grace, 
become willing to give up their whole hearts 
to follow its dictates. This pious lady’s first 
principle appears to bave been the glory of 
God, and the purity of her own heart; next 
to this a continual solicitude and labor to hold 
all her capacities, all her power and all her 
fortunes continually upon the stretch for the 
good of all men; weeping with those that wept; 
rejoicing with those that r-joiced; given to 
hospitality ; distributing to the necessities of 
the saints, and to those that were less so, hav- 
ing joy at the conversion of a sinner, or the 
least appearance of it; but the care of all her 
cares was the stranger, the fatherless and the 
widow; the needy, and he that hath no 
helper; the lame, the halt and the blind. 
And in this place, says the author of her life, 
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what shall I say? or how can [ expect to be 
believed? The bent of her spirit ever lay 
towards these. She had a share in all their 
sufferings; she would often converse with 
them, and inquire into their history, with as 
much poverty of spirit as they were in of 
outward condition; she would study their 
particular cases, and put them in the way of 
better welfare ; some of these were ever in her 
house, and frequently in great numbers; and 
it was no neglect of her’s, if any one went 
away unrelieved with meat, physic, raiment or 
money ; many of these that lived remote, had 
yearly allowances, and large sums frequently 
issued out into distant parts of the kingdom. 
Her still larger applications were fixed pen- 


776 sions upon reduced families, the maintenance 


of her own charity-school, contributions to 
others, &e., &c. She was a great mistress of 
all parts of economy with respect to what she 
laid out upon herself; her body, she knew, 
was the temple of the Holy Ghost, which the 
believer must possess in sanctification and 
honor, wherefore her support of it in meat, 
drink and sleep, was ever bounded by 
necessity ; for they that walk in the Spirit, as 
this pious lady did, die progressively to every 
vanity, and dare not indulge the hurtful grat- 
ifications of the flesh, but labor to keep it 
under, as knowing it to be the seat and repos- 
itory of their most dangerous and dead] 

enemy. Nevertheless she sought not her - 
vation by the force of her alms, highly afflu- 
ent as they were, for these, though necessary 
duties, yet, she well knew, were rot the charity 
of the Gospel; not that charity which the 
Apostle Paul so divinely describes at 1 Cor. 
xiii. 3. She was sensible that Jesus Christ 
must be revealed in the heart before we can 
have any just claim to discipleship, and that 
it is His ruling and bringing all things there 
in subjection to His Spirit that was the great 
and only principle of Christian charity. She 
knew that the great scene of religion lay 
within, in the right government of the heart ; 
accordingly her eye was ever upon her heart, 
to see that all its principles were cleansed 
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from evil mixtures, had no taint from self- 
love, were not sullied with vain glory; her 
care was to observe the tendency of all its 
motions, how its struggles weakened in sinful 
desires, endeavoring continually to nourish it 
by acts of faith in the blood of her Redeemer. 
She had well learned to overcome evil with 
good, to suffer long and be kind, to bear all 
things, and if ever by speech, carriage or 
otherwise she suspected that she had disturbed 
the spirit of any, she had no peace with her- 
self till she had taken care for the recovery of 
theirs. 

Much more might be said of the endow- 
ments and virtues of this true disciple of Jesus 
Christ, more especially of her patience under 
sufferings, and resignation to Divine will 
under the painful dispensation she passed 
through, during the last eighteen months of 
her life, occasioned by a cancer, which, not- 
withstanding she suffered it to be separated 
from her body, yet in the end occasioned her 
death. This painful operation she not 


only bore with patience, but even rejoiced 
that she was counted worthy to suffer, 
knowing her Saviour bad suffered in His flesh, 
and that as suffering was the way to His per- 
fection, it must also be the way to ours, this 
being the declared condition ‘of our being | 
glorified with him ; the truest marks of adop- | 


tion, and the most sovereign medicine sent 
from heaven for our cure. These truths this 
truly pious lady was so well acquainted with, 
that she declared, she would not wish to be out 
of her present situation, nor exchange it for any 
other at any price. Thus with great meekness 
and tranquillity, with cheerfulness scarce to be 
believed, in perfect serenity and freedom, she 
continued her usual lite till the time appointed 
for the operation. When that time of deep 
trial came, she showed no reluctance or 
struggle, but endured all even without com- 
plaint ; only towards the end she drew such a 
sigh, as the compassionate reader who reads 
this may do. ones it appears, how those 


that follow the Lamb with sincerity, are en-| 


dowed with virtue and power resulting from 
the true spirit of His religion, which others 
are unacquainted with. The night following 
the operation was not indeed a night of much 
sleep, but of truly celestial rest; a night of 


thanksgiving to her God for the visible, 


demonstration of His power in her and about 
her, for His stretched out arm in her great 
deliverance, for the bountiful provision He had 
made for her body and soul, holding all the 
powers of her spirit exercised in acts of love, 
gratitude and adoration. She sooner than was 
expected got upon her feet, and, with every 
improvement that could be made, into the 
same way of life that she had been in before, 
wholly intent upon the glory of God, and the 
good of her fellow-creatures. But the dis- 
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| temper, only repressed for a short time, rose 
up with greater malignity,to the much greater 
| affliction of numbers in the world than of her 
that bore it; for she had now been for some 
time in the school of affliction, exercised with 
its sharp discipline, and found its salutary 
effects. Under these sentiments her hope was 
| full of immortality, and the eternal weight of 
glory, now in full view, made all her afflictions 
light. In this near and certain approach of 
| death, her cherishing warmth, like that of the 
sun, though it might be most felt by those 
nearest, yet also reached those at greater dis- 
tance. itness the great number of letters 
she wrote, and dictated to others when she be- 
came unable to write, full of sweet counsel, 
| having for their argument the blessedness of 
| piety; pressing home the necessity of it, and 
setting forth its true nature ; witness also the 
number of persons of all conditions who re- 
sorted at her house, to behold the living power 
of religion in her, and to be benefited by her 
wisdom. With some of these she continued 
in heavenly conferences as long as she had 
strength. Her life was near drawing to its 
| last stage ; but her lamp and her life must be 
extinguished together, and she must occupy 
till her Lord comes. Accordingly she con- 
vened her household, to strengthen and en- 
force everything that she had done or shown 
them before, by her dying counsels, and would 
have extended this care to the whole village, 
but was restrained by the physician. The 
path of the just is as a shining light, which 
| shineth more and more unto the perfect day. 
“The truly religious, whose evidences for 
heaven are clear, rational, and well grounded, 
have a tide of joy springing up in their minds 
beyond expression ; something more moving 
and satisfactory than any one can imagine, 
‘but they that perceive it. When they are 
just entering upon the promised land, the 
splendor of the eternal day dawns upon them, 
and shines as through the breaches of their 
shattered bodies, and raises in the inward 
man such earnest of happiness, such foretastes 
of joy, as enables them to pass through the 
| valley of death in peace and triumph.” As 
death drew near, she was in transport, quite 
| melted down with the impression of glory, and 
broke out with a raised aceent into these 
words: “ Lord! what is it that I see! Oh! 
| the greatness of the glory that is revealed in 
me,—that is before me.” And some time 
after she had so said, she fell asleep. 

And now, reader, let me ask, What mis- 
takes or delusions did this lady live under? 
or what wrong judgment did she make of the 
nature and obligation of our common Christ- 
tianity? Common I call it, for it is one and 
the same to every man and to every woman, 
wherever it is known, and to the practice of 
the essential and life-giving part of it, is every 
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pan and every woman tied down at their ut-| land is next, with 389. Belgium has 1 mile 
post peril. And if it be asked what these | of railroad to 6 square miles of Territory; 
ye, the answer is, that they cannot here in-|Great Britain 1 to 8 square miles, and the 
jeed be well drawn out in particulars; but | United States are eleventh, with one mile of 
jwo principal ones, to which the rest are re-| ruad to 56 of territory. Of electric telegraphs, 
jucible, are, a firm faith in and dependence | Great Britain has one mile to every 4 square 
upon Christ ; and under the help and power | miles; Belgium 1 to 5, and the United States 
of His Spirit, a mighty labor to perfect that |1 to 36. 
ioliness which He hath taught us. 

All indeed have not this lady’s possibilities, | THE RELIGION OF THE HEART. 
snd cannot give in alms seven-fold more than 
they expend upon themselves; but there is| The following excellent letter was written 
xarce one but may give a cup of cold water, | in France, in the latter part of the seventeenth 
snd great things are promised even to that, if | century :— 
itis done in a right manner and withadevout| ‘“ Srr,—The great thing to be kept in view 
pirit. Again, all have not near the same | by religious pastors at the present time, is the 
disengagements and leisure that she had, nor | distinction between outward or ceremonial 
have in common with her the same command | religion, and inward religion or that of the 
if their time, and therefore cannot maintain | heart. Religion in its full development, is 
w close an attendance upon sp'‘ritual exer-|the same thing with the inward kingdom or 
rises; yet, nevertheless, almost all may, at all | the reign of God in the soul. And certain it 
times and in all places, preserve some sort of| is, that this inward or spiritual reign can 
iavenly-mindedness, may strive against sin,| never be established by outward ceremonies 
md use their best endeavors to keep them- | and observances alone. 
wlves uuspotted from the world, and by lock-| “It can be nothing new to you, sir, when I 
ing up their senses against temptation, in good | remark that the religion of the primitive dis- 
measure quench the fiery darts of the enemy. | ciples of Christ was characterized by being 
And if of themselves they are not (as most | inward. It was the religion of the soul. The 
ertainly they are not) sufficient for these |Saviour made an announcement of unspeak- 
ihings, yet the grace of God is, if they turn to | able importance, when He said,— It is expe- 
it, seek it earnestly, follow its holy motions, | dient for you that I go away; for if I go not 
ud put themselves under its government. | away, the Comforter will not come unto you.’ 
And that all may obtain the grace of God is | He seems to have intended by this announce- 
ertain ; for it iscommon toall. Our gracious | ment, in part at least, to turn their attention 
and merciful Saviour, the sure and faithful from outward things, and to prepare their 
Friend of those who are helpless and heavy- | hearts to receive the fulness of the Holy 
den, repeatedly declares it to be so, and the | Spirit. ree ae ee ee ea 
vhole tenor of the Gospel contains a gracious| “The form is merely the sign of the thing. 
iffer of salvation to every soul who in sincerity | I may, perhaps, give offence in saying it, and 

ays to God for it. He who is love itself| 1 am certainly liable to be misunderstood; but 
ill surely send none empty away. “If ye | still it seems to me, that there may even be 
ays that true Friend of the contrite and |such a thing as outward praying, or praying 
bumble) who are evil, know how to give good | in the form without the spirit. It is true the 
rifts unto your children, how much more | Saviour gave a form of prayer, which is a 
ball your heavenly Father give the Spirit to| very wonderful one. Nevertheless, He re- 
¢ that ask.” Wherefore, how amazing is | bukes long and ostentatious prayers, and dis- 
that even one soul in the whole world can| approves of frequent repetitions. He tells 
ieve that God, who is the source and well- | the disciples, that they are not heard for their 
ing of light and Jove, and made man for | a and assigns as a reason, that 
¢ purpose of His own glory, should not be their Heavenly Father knows what they want 
ling that all men should be saved. More | before they ask him. He says, ‘When thou 
specially when the nature of the Gospel is | prayest, enter into thy closet, and pray to thy 
onsidered to be, as indeed it is, a declaration | Father who seeth in secret, and thy Father who 
if peace and good will to man ; that it is good | seeth in secret shall reward thee openly.’ 
idings of great joy, toall people: Lukeii.10.| “Oh, sir! how much it is to be desired, 
that all persons, getting beyond mere outward 
‘supports, may have their life from God and in 
Ix the population of the world, China| God! Such a day will certainly come to pass. 
lands first, with 425,213,152, the British Em-| We see already some evidence of its approach 
pire second, with 199,817,000, and Russia | in the lives of those who, in having no will 
ird, with 82,172,022. The United States | but Christ’s will, live by faith ; whose whole 
te fifth. In density of population Belgium | joy is in having dispositions that are from God 
mes first, with 451 per square mile. Eng- |and with God; and wh» regard all outward 
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things as the mere transient signs and inci-| the Court, conspicuous amongst whon, anj 
dents, and not the reality of life. seated close to the Queen, was Hidvana, the 
“Tt is with earnestness, therefore, that I | governor of the Tandla tribes. Most were a 
conjure you to aid souls to the utmost of your | the ground ; the few chairs had been brought 
power, in their spiritual progress; so that they | by their occupants and were of various shape 
may not stop short of God’s inward reign. | and sizes. The Queen was simply dressed ip 
The subjection of human selfishness by holy | a white lamba, and had a large Bible on he 
love, and the subjection of the human will by | knee; the scarlet umbrella was held aboy 
union with the Divine will, may be said to) her head. 
make Christ within us. Christ will come visi-| “The service was after the Congregational 
bly in the clouds of heaven. But in the}and Presbyterian order, and was conducted 
spiritual sense, and in some respects in the by the native ministers, with as much pro 
more important sense, He may come Now; priety as such services are amongst the oldest 
He may come To-pay. Oh! let us labor for|churches in England. The service wa 
His present coming; not for a Christ in the; opened by an anthem, in which the 9x 
clouds, but for a Christ in the affections; not| psalm was sung through, the band accom. 
for a Christ seen, but for a Christ felt; not} panying in a most appropriate manner. The 
for a Christ outwardly represented, but for a| Scriptures were then read and prayer offered, 
Christ inwardly realized. ‘Thou sendest forth; Again chapter iii. of Lamentations was sung 
thy Spirit, they are created; and thou renewest | very sweetly, and the first sermon followed 
the face of the earth.’ (Ps. civ. 30.) from the text: ‘ For our light affliction, 
“On this subject it is difficult for me to ex- | which is but for a moment, worketh for usa 
press my feelings, so strong are the desires far more exceeding and eternal weight of 
which exist in me. When will men renounce glory,’ The favorite hynm of the Malagasy, 
themselves that they may find God? Will-| No. 46, was next given out, and was sung by 
ingly, full willingly, I would shed my blood, the entire congregation with great spirit ; the 
I would lay down my life, if I could see the Scriptures were again read and prayer offered, 
world seeking and bearing Christ’s holy image. | There was another hymn from the ‘ Pilgrim's 
—I remain yours in our Lord.” | Progress,’ a favorite also; and then Andrian- 
bélo preached from the text: ‘ How shall we 
escape, if we neglect so great salvation?’ 
LIFE IN MADAGASCAR. The usual dismissal hymn was sung and the 


; Y blessing propounced, and the vast cong 
In a lately published work entitled “Twelve | tion dispersed. The general comment on the 


Months in Madagascar,” Dr. Mullens writes:| sermons was,‘ Rainitdvy’s sermon was the 
“We had the pleasure of worshiping. with more clever; but Andriambélo we respect 
the Queen in the camp. From the royal|and love most; and we listen to what he 
platform the sight of the vast congregation says.’ I never attended a more interesting 
was very striking. There were eight thou- | native mission service at any mission I have 
sand persons present, of whom the inner and | visited.” 
larger portion were seated on the ground.| Dr. Mullens candidly says that the people 
Beneath the platform, and just in front of have not attained to perfection, and their aé- 
the Queen, were several rows of women who | herence to slavery is strongly condemned ; but 
formed thechoir. Beyond them in the centre | their teachableness is wonderful, there is much 
were the women and ladies of the general | simple piety, and there is large room for fullet 
congregation. The men were on the right,|and more complete organization. Conce 
and a bread circle of men behind both closed | ing their progress in civilization—which how 
them all in. The dress of all was exceed-| ever, is not so great as Dr. Mullens imagine 
ingly neat and clean. The men wore the | —we have both serious and humoroussketch¢ 
large straw hat, usual to the Hovas, with its| We select one of the latter : 
black velvet band. The lambas bothofmen| “The hats on the ground were somethinf 
and women were to a large extent white; but| wonderful. Such a collection of specimets 
many were striped with black, many were | of the genuine English headpiece, it would be 
blue, others of a check pattern, and a great) difficult to gather in London itself, except 
number were stamped with pink flowers. | amongst the stores of its Semitic inhabitants. 
Exposed to the sun, the men kept their hats| They were of all ages, shapes, and size. 
on, and when he shone forth brightly, an | They have been kept with extraordinary care. 
army of umbrellas was put up, dark and | Not any one was black ; they were all brows. 
light blue, brown and white, to temper the| But not the rusty brown of London, with it 
heated rays. Over all was a sky of pale| dust underfoot and its gloomy skies overhead. 
blue, flecked with clouds driven rapidly by | It was a rich, glossy brown, due to the su! 
the strong south-east winds. The platform and the fresh breezes of Madagascar. There 
was crowded with the ladies and officers of| was the tall kat, an astonishing production 
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the French hat, the narrow brim, the brim | ing them under these circumstances, we place 
arled up, and the brim sloping off into in-/|an artificial lens outside of the eye to supple- 
faite space. And there were numerous | ment the natural change of that within the 
choice specimens, the original owners of eye, and by so doing, we add to the power and 
shich it was impossible for the initiated to normal action of the whole optical apparatus. 
nistake. As he looked with deep interest on The use of spectacles enables the eyes to work 
those neat low crowns and ae § brims, one comfortably without fatigue; and they should 
of the Friends present declared that they always be strong enough to effect this object. 
could have come from no other place in the | It is difficult to give any rules for selecting 
three kingdoms than an Essex Quarterly | glasses, as there are many exceptions to be 
Meeting. To me all this was most suggestive. | considered. The natural changes in vision 
Antiquated hats, tall collars, costumes of} come on gradually, and glasses need to be 
jays gone by, worn with satisfaction and be- changed to meet this modification as age ad- 
lieved to be perfectly proper, brass bands and vances, At first the change is slight, and 
the roar of guns, indicate ideas; and show | may not for several years after it commences 
the phases of opinion and of social life| be so marked as to become positively annoy- 
through which this most interesting nation is|ing. In the early periods ot decay of sight, 
passing.” glasses having a focal length of 60 inches will 
a? usually suffice; iater in life they must be 
From the Boston Journal of Chemistry. changed for those of 40 or even of 10 inches. 
. — — Glasses of a focal length of 60 inches will 
ee ee require one to hold the “object looked at at a 
An old writer, living before the days of distance of 14 inches. If at 14 inches the 
illuminating gas and kerosene, remarks that letters of a book are seen most distinctly, the 
ihe “first sign of the need of spectacles is a focal length of the glases is usually well 
tmdency to bless the man who invented adapted to those whose vision is slightly im- 
muffers.” In this age we should say that the paired. The distance should be quite accu- 
frst sign is to find one scolding about the! rately measured, as glasses of 10 inches focal 
publisher of his daily newspaper, who is | length require a modification of the reading 
charged with filling his columns with type|distance, of only about three inches less. 
wing every day more diminutive and in-| The first spectacles should at first only be used 
inct. When a man or woman reaches the | for reading in the evening; and when no lon- 
ge of forty-five or fifty, it is generally found | ger sufficient they may be superseded for even- 
that some aid to natural vision is required. | ing work by others, and the first pair reserved 
The discovery of this want is very liable not | for reading by daylight, or for writing, which 
tobe made soon enough, and the eyes suffer | requires less critical vision, more especially if 
greatly in consequence. There is also a fool-| ink be used that flows black from the pen. 
th pride which prevents some people from| Short-sightedness is a malformation of a 
opting spectacles after the discovery is made. somewhat serious nature, as short-sighted eyes 
There is no truth relating to vision more im-| are diseased eyes, and they require special 
portant, and which therefore should be more| treatment. Never allow a child or w friend 
clearly understood, than this: that in every | thus afflicted to fall into the hands of “ trav- 
case of defective eyesigh*, whether it proceeds | elling quacks,” or those who make loud claims 
from advancing age or from congenital causes | to optical knowledge. In all larye cities there 
or from accident, artificial aids should be re-| are reputable medical gentlemen who make 
worted to without delay. The tendency is in|a specialty of the treatment of eye affec- 
ill or nearly all cases towards irreparable tions, and they are the proper persons to con- 
injury, when this aid is withheld. It is true, sult. It cannot be too universally known 
bad or ill-adapted spectacles may and do/| that short sight tends to increase; and that if 
cause injury, and so bo improper medicines, | it increase at all rapidly, it tends also to de- 
or injudicious food or regimen. If proper| structive changes, and therefore it is an affec- 
care is used in selecting glasses, and the right | tion which requires prompt attention. 
ones are obtained, they strengthen vision,and| Perfection of eyesight is essential to our 
the vigor of all the functions of the organs | welfare and happiness, and any one who ne- 
concerned in the phenomena of sight is in-| glects those precautions upon the observance 
qeased. . . . . . « . « « « « « ./ 0f which its preservation depends, will find 
In the case of persons who have passed cause for deep repentance in later life. 
middle life, as soon as it is noticed that the| Young men and young women who suffer 
best artificial light is sought, or that letters themselves to fall into the habit of reading 
grow apparently smaller or less distinct, or| by fire-light, or at a window by the waning 
hat the nesr point at which one can see dis-| light of evening, or at a considerable distance 
tinetly is more than eight inches from the eye, | from the lamps and gas- burners, are guilty of 
the time for spectacles has arrived. In adopt-jacts for which they must suffer. Parents 
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should promptly interfere to prevent the| quite all the mechanical -forces, and in jt 
formation of such dangerous habits. functions is a perfect eee The fine 

In the use of glasses, the tendency is to-| arts and the refinements in textile and in ql) 
wards those which are held in place by a| other manufactures are only deductions from 
spring pressing upon the nose. This form is|the axioms of fixed science. Jachin ani 
convenient, and will do very well for purposes | Boaz, the pillars in Solomon’s Temple, con. 
other than for reading or writing, when pro- bined strength and elegance. The curve of 
longed use is required. The nip upon the the arch, supreme in strength, is the line of 
nose is often painful, and creates uneasiness;| beauty. The beautiful and the useful are 
and beside, the focus is liable to become dis-| nearly related ; and civilization is largely in. 
arranged. For these reasons and others, the | debted to their alliance. The intellect of man 
glasses held in place by bows passing behind | is as much improved by the use of the hand 


the ears are the best and safest for reading or | as by the use of the eyes.— Public Ledger. 


study. The lenses should be of the best con- 
struction, and pure crown-glass affords a 
material better than “ Brazilian” or other 


BEGINNING WITH PRAYER. 
At a recent conference in England, a 


“pebbles.” Avoid purchasing of any opti-|speaker related the following anecdote :— 
cian who claims that his lenses are constucted | “ Mr, Spurgeon used to go down to a country 
of pebbles, or crystal stones. If his claims| village and preach the anniversary sermons, 
were not false, he should be distrusted. The Under one of those sermons a farmer, occupy. 
frames of spectacles should be of blue steel,' ing a large farm, was converted. He felt 
li ht, strong, and perfectly fitted to the wearer. | much now for his neighbors apd friends, and 
They should be kept perfectly clean, and this | invited some of them to come to his house on 
should be accomplished by the use of soft wash- | a Sunday evening and hear him read one of 
leather, and not by linen handkerchiefs, which | Spurgeon’s sermons. A few came, and were 
are apt to scratch the lenses by the small par-| so interested that others were induced to at- 
ticles of silicious or other hard substance | tend. ; : The rector of the parish, 
which they hold. a Ritualist, called on the farmer, who had 
Legh been in the habit of attending his church, and 
Tue Free Industrial Drawing Classes of | remonstrated with him on the ground that he 
Massachusette—a part of the public school | was unlawfully assuming ecclesiastieal func- 
system of that State—lately gave their an-|tions. The farmer ably defended himself, 
nual exhibitions «f drawings. That at Hor. | and exhorted the rector to preach the Gospel 
ticultural Hall, Boston, is spoken of in terms | himself to his parishioners. Finding that he 
of great praise by the papers of that city ;| could make nothing of the farmer, the reetor 
atid the State Board of Examiners, in a re-| called on the proprietor of the farm, and urged 
cent report, says that a great advance on pre- | him to try and put a stop to this. . ... 
vious years has been made in the soundness; The landlord, a kind-hearted Churchman, 
of the general instruction and the general|sent for the clergyman, told him that the 
character of the pupils’ work. The object of| farmer was a goodish sort of a fellow, and 
the schools is not to teach the art of esohltaet- | that he thought he had better be left alone. 
ure, or designing, or any other trade or pro-| But the rector was not satisfied. He waited 
fession, but to give the pupils patience in the| on the dean of the diocese and asked if he 
use of instruments, to cultivate delicacy and| would accompany him on a visit to the 
precision of manipulation, and to teach habits| farmer. He promised to do so, and the 
of observation and nice distinctior—qualities | farmer was apprised of the intended visit. On 
which are worth acquiring, and which will be| the morning of the day when they called, he 
found useful in almost any vocation. 'was engaged in special prayer, that God 
It is a common mistake, the result of an would direct him to bless them. They 
old prejudice, to speak of mechanical work as| met. ‘We are come on very important busi- 
& pursuit opposed to elegance. Every leaf’ ness,’ said the rector. ‘Then we had better 
on a stalk, and every branch on a tree, every begin with prayer,’ replied the farmer. They 
part of a flower, is put in its place according | knelt together, but neither the dean nor the 
te an order of arrangement that is the equiva-| rector prayed. After waiting for a few mil- 
lent of mathematical and mechanical rule. | utes, the farmer prayed earnestly, not only 
The seed that lifts the earth-crust, and the | for direction, but for the outpouring of the 
tender shoot which, in its way to the light, | Spirit on the rector and dean, and the work of 
moves with a power that displaces pavements | their calling. When they rose from their 
and walls, do their work on mechanical prin-| knees the dean shook hands with the farmer, 
ciples. The great systems of stars and worlds| saying, ‘Good morning, brother, God bles 
obey physical laws. The human body, in| you,’ and they both left. Since that time 
health the perfection of beauty as well as of| neither the dean nor the rector has interfered 
strength, in its structure illustrates nearly or! with this good man.” 


> 
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From The Christian Weekly. 


GEORGE WHITEFIELD. 


BY HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 

We recently spent a Sabbath in the quiet 
old city of Newburyport. At the first ring- 
ing of the church-bells we followed the time- 
honored custom of strangers by repairing to 
that ancient edifice, around which memories 
of colonial times yet cluster, and which con 
tains the relics of more than a century’s his- 
tory, the Whitefield church. 

Arriving somewhat before the time of ser- 
vice, we were shown Whitefield’s pulpit and 
Bible by the sexton, and had the opportunity 
of standing in a quiet way by the Whitefield 
monument, or cenotaph, which stands near 
the pulpit, and of musing upon the marvel- 
lous record inscribed on its face. 

“Tn a ministry of thirty-four years,” began 
the inscription, “ he crossed the Atlantic thir- 
teen times, and preached more than eighteen 
thousand sermons.” 

The remains of Whitefield are interred in a 
vault under the pulpit. 


“Under the church in Federal street, 
Under the tread of its Sabbath feet ; 
Walled about by its basement stones, 
Lie the marvellous preacher’s bones. 
He who passes the ancient church, 
Stops in the shade of its belfry porch, 
And ponders the wonderful life of him 
Who lies at rest in that charnel dim.” 
Whittier. 


Strangers are still allowed to visit the 
“marvellous prophet’s bones” under the 
guidance of the sexton, and after the sermon 
we availed ourselves of the opportunity of 


seeing these precious relics, which have lost 
none of their interest by the lapse of more 
than a hundred years. 

The vault is directly under the pulpit, and 
is entered by an opening in the floor, back of 
the altar. It is built of brick, is without 
adornment, and is so low that the visitor has 
to stoop on entering, and remain in an in- 
clined position within the chamber. 

There are two coffins in the vault, that of 
Whitefield and that of Rev. Mr. Parsons, 
whose name is most honorably associated 
with the old-time history of the Whitefield | 
church. Each is somewhat worm-eaten and 
decayed, and each encloses nothing but dust 
and bones. 

The bones of Whitefield are well preserved. 
As the light of the sexton’s lantern fell upon 
the skull it needed not history to tell that it 
had been the seat of the intellect of no com- 
mon man. ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ; 

We went from the vault to the house where 
Whitefield died, a plain wooden building, 
only a few rods from the church. Here we 
were shown the chamber window over the 
door from which the great preacher took his 
last look of worldly objects, in the early morn- 


' work. 
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ing of the 30th of September, 1770. The 
chair in which he died is to be seen in the 
Missionary Museum, in the Congregational 
House, Boston. 

Whitefield preached in the open air to an 
immense concourse of people at Exeter, 
N. H., on the day before his death. To one 
who observed to him that he looked more fit 


‘to go to bed than to preach, he said that he 


was weary in Christ's work, but not of his 
“Lord, let me go,” he said, “and 
speak for thee once more in the fields, seal 
thy truth, and come home to die.” 

When he reached the pulpit he was at first 
unable to speak. But he at last arose, and 
stood erect, his thin, spiritual face, his im- 
paired form and faltering tongue already in- 
dicating the near approach of death. The 
whole audience gazed upon him with awe as 
upon the face «f another Moses, ascendin 
Nebo. He remained standing for severa 
minutes, unable to speak. He then said: 
“I wait the gracious assistance of God. I 
am certain he will enable me to speak once 
more in his name.” Then followed one of 
the most impressive sermons that he ever de- 
livered, his face glowing as it were with celes- 
tial fire. “I go—I go,” he said, “to rest 
prepared. My sun of life has risen, and by 
the aid of heaven has given light to many, 
and now it is about to set for—no, it is about 
to rise to shine forever. My body fails, my 
spirit expands; how willingly would I live 
forever to preach Christ, but I die to be with 
Him, which is far better.” These grand 
words were his dying testimony. “He is 
come, my beloved is mine and I am His, His 
forever,” said Thomas Walsh, when dying. 
“T am going to throw myself under the wings 


‘of the cherubim, and before the mercy-seat,” 


said Fletcher of Madeley, as he came down 
from the pulpit to administer the Lord’s Sup- 
per with his dying hands, but Whitefield, in 
a figure more lofty, declared that while the 
light of life was going out, his soul was rising 
in glory “to shine for ever.” 

In the afternoon, after preaching this last 
wonderful sermon, Mr. Whitefield, accompa- 
nied by Rev. Mr. Parsons, rode to Newbury- 
port. He had a strong affection for this town, 
for the Presbyterian church, its people and 
pastor, and it was his request that should he 
die in the colonies, he should be interred 
under Mr. Parsons’ pulpit in Newburyport. 
He was the guest of Mr. Parsons on this, his 
last earthly visit. He complained of exhaus- 
tion after the journey, retired to rest early, 
closing the day with prayer. In the night 
he was attacked with asthma. He grew 
worse until morning, when he was compelled 
to leave his bed, and go to the open window 
for air. 

It was the last Sabbath in September, five 
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o’clock in the morning. The town was silent, | hands, and their machinery is turned by seven 
the stars were going out, and the first white|steam engines, representing an aggregate 
streaks of daylight were rising like luminous | power of 3,000 horses. 
arches over the :ea. Near sunrise he said, | 
“T am dying.” The light of the morning | 
was spreading over the hills, and looking out 
upon the halves and the limitless sea, he | = ~~~ 
must have recalled the sublime figure of his) pyitapELPHIA 
sermon, and have felt that his spiritual light) —____ 
would arise in glory with the — of the| ae Sov 
sun. And so it was, his spirit passed away at| RELIGION AND EpucaTION IN THE SOUTH. 
sunrise. ; : ; ‘ : J _—Some regret has been expressed by ardent 
Byron wrote of the imaginative infidel | friends of the freedmen, that statements, such 


. | * . 
Rousseau : /as those copied not long since upon our pages 
“He multiplied himself among mankind.” 


The influence of Whitefield for good and | from the Independent and ae — 
the influence of Rousseau for evil are striking | published, ectting forth strongly the degrada- 
because they lift themselves above the clouds | tion still existing amongst the colored popu- 
and mists of personal history, and are clearly | lation in portions of the Southern States. 


visible. But we are all doing what these tally has objection bee de to th 
men did, though in more circumscribed fields | ee, ae ee ee ee wees 


—we are “ multiplying ourselves among man-| assertion that retrogression has taken place 
kind.” Generations perish, but influences | #™@ong the freedmen in morals and religion. 
live, and the centuries expand and not efface | There does seem reason to find fault with this 
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them. Turning away from the Whitefield | 
church, the visitor can hardly fail to feel the | 
full force of this lesson, and to ask himself, | 
“What influences am I exerting to live when 
I shall lie mouldering in the dust ?” 


“ Long shall the traveller strain his eye | 
From the railroad car as 1t plunges by, 

And the vanishing town behind him search 
For the slender spire of the Whitefield Church, 
And feel for one moment the ghosts of trade 
And fashion and folly and pleasure laid 

By the thought of that life of pure intent, 
That voice of warning, yet eloquent. 

Precious beyond the world’s renown 


His memory hallows the ancient town.” Whittier. 


oe 


Str Joun Crossiey, during a political 
canvass in Halifax, publicly referred to the} 
fact that his mother was a servant girl on| 
small wages. The story, as told, is that this 
girl was receiving six pounds a year, but that, 

ing very thrifty, she had managed to save 
up a little fortune, amounting in all to forty 
pounds. Crossley, who married her, had) 
nothing at all. Oa the forty pounds they set 
up & shop in which various useful things were | 
sold, the business being entirely conducted by 
the wife. Having gained more money by this 
means, the business was gradually enlarged, 
until finally they resolved to restrict it to a/ 
special article—carpets. Next folluwed the 
project of a single loom ; the one loom multi- 
~~ itself to a small roomful. Then they | 

ught the patent of the American Bigelow 
loom, and this seems to have caused their 
business to enlarge very rapidly. The first 
poor little building with which they began— 
a picture of it is Sant in a frame—expanded 
like a magical tree, and now their establish- 
ments have spread into a town of their own, 
the buildings being connected by high bridges | 
passing above thestreets. They employ 5,000 


assertion. For it to be made intelligently, 
should require much acquaintance with the 
South before as well as since the period of 
emancipation ; and few, having such acquaint- 
ance, can now look dispassionately upon the 
question. 

No doubt, discoveries have been latterly 
made concerning the more than Egyptian 


darkness lingering in some places, which 


have surprised and shocked many. It seems 
also probable that improvement is more slow 
in the interior of the Gulf States than in 
those more accessible to missionary and phil- 
anthropic labor from the North. But retro- 
gression is denied, and general improvement 
is asserted, by several of those who have trav- 
elled most extensively in the South. From 
Northern Georgia, Northern Alabama, N orth- 
ern Mississippi, and Western Tennessee, as 
well as from the nearer States where Friends 
and others have labored, quite definite ac- 
counts, of an encouraging character, have 
been lately received. The tenor of these may 
be represented in the language of a letter 
from an influential resident of a Southern 
State, as follows: 

“The position taken by the church in many 
cases, of strict, rigid discipline, is working a 
power for good among those who come under 
its teachings; but there is much improvement 
yet that must be made in her ministry and 
official membership before Jarger results can 
be obtained. By securing homes of their 
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own, and gradually enlarging and improving 
them, bringing families together independent 
of each other, has greatly contributed to- 
wards the difference which now exists from 
the state of things eight years ago. On the 
whole, we have much to encourage us.” 


It is a truth of general acceptance, that it 
is by the labors of Christian m>n and women, 
acting under the constraint of Christian mo- 
tives purely, that the most desirable reforms 
ean be wrought in the South as well as in the 
North. But denominational. connections are 
far less certainly requisite or advantageous. 
We need to speak on this subject with diffi- 
dence; but the opinion of some of those best 


acquainted with it has been, and is confirmed, 


that a truly catholic (undenominational) 
basis for secular education is the best; 
and that even for missionary labor in the 
higher sense, the exclusion of sectarianism is 
important, A great work is going on (though 
not rapidly), in the organization of public 
schools in the South, under State authority 
and with State support. An immense gain 
will be obtained when all secular education 
among the colored people is made self-sup- 
porting; that is, independent of pecuniary 
assistance from elsewhere. There will still 
be a large field for Christian work among 
them, even when this is accomplished; and 
at present the prospect of such independence 
is far off, except in those (comparatively) lim- 
ited localities in which the efforts of associa- 
tions for aiding the freeimen have been most 
successful. There is, therefore, no occasion 
or room for those whose interest in the freed 
people is still warm, to think of withholding, 
now or for years to come, whatever help they 
may afford, by personal effort or material re- 
sources, for the cause. 

New YorK YEARLY MEETING.—From the pub- 
lished Minutes we take some information not 
contained in our previous account. 

By report of the Committee in charge of the 
Yearly Meeting Boarding School at Union 
Springs, it appears that necessity exists for addi- 
tons and improvements in the buildings, involv- 
ing an expenditure of about $3,000. After refer- 
ence of the subject to the Representatives from 
the different Q 1arterly Meetings, it was concluded 
‘0 encourage the committee to commence the de- 
sired improvements, the money being furnished 
by the Yearly Meeting, in part this year, and in 
successive appropriations afterwards. 
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The Committee on General Meetings reported 
(in part) as follows : 


“There have been three General Meetings and 
twenty-nine Series of Meetings held during the 
past year. ()ne of these General Meetings was 
held in Scipio in 9th mo., one in Poughkeepsie in 
Third mo., and one in Cornwall in Fourth mo. 
Of the Series of Meetings four have been held in 
Ferrisburg Quarterly Meeting, eight in Nine 
Partners, three in Cornwall, four im*Butternuts, 
six in Farmington, one in Purchase, one in Sara- 
toga, and two in Scipio. These Meetings were 
held from three days to three weeks, and where 
they have continued longest, there have been 
most satisfactory results. They have been sea- 
sons of refreshing, and by these labors 175 have 
been received into membership with us; and 
more than twice that number have given a clear 
evidence of change of heart. Many of this latter 
class were already members of our Society. One 
result of General Meetings work cannot be esti- 
mated by numbers; it is the awakening and con- 
secration of ourmembers. In many places where 
formerly there were but two or three actively at 
work, now many have put on the armor of the 
Lord and are engaged in His service. We feel 
that this is the great need of all, first to know 
that our hearts are cleansed in the blood of the 
Lamb, and then to give ourselves int» His hands 
to be led by the Holy Spirit to do His will.” 

In the case of appeal by a member from the 
decision of Butternuts Quarterly Meeting, the 
unusual result occurred of the action of the lat- 
ter being reversed, and the individual being rein- 
stated in membership. 

A committee appointed last year for special 
service in Butternuts Quarterly Meeting reported 
upon that service, especially in connection with 
Le Ray Monthly Meeting. The committee was 
continued; its members being “constituted a 
component part of that Quarterly Meeting, and of 
the Subordinate Meetings composing it, and the 
Meetings were directed to make such adjourn- 
ments as may be necessary to meet the conveni- 
ence of the Committee.” 

The following are extracts from the report of 
the Committee on Temperance : 

In the cities of New York and Brooklyn, and 
in some smaller towns, a wide door has been 
opened for successful labor, in connection with 
the “ Christian Women's Temperance Union,” 
and with other friends of the causes; Through a 
blessing on this labor, in which some of, our 
members have been associated, many have been 
rescued and converted to Christ ; a more healthy 
moral sentiment has prevailed ; laws for the sup- 
pression of intemperance have been more faith- 
fully administered; many licenses for the sale of 
liquor have been revoked or withheld. Through 
these and other agencies more thin 990 drinking 
saloons have been closed in the city of Brooklyn, 
and 400 in New York City.”’ 

‘The Committee has been strongly impressed 
with the magnitude of the work, for intemperance 
has spread through every neighborhood of the 
whole country. The sales from the 10,000 liquor 
shops in the city of New York amount to more 
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than $75,c00,000 annually; and the vice, crime, 
and suffering which these sales have occasioned 
cannot be estimated. 


The prevalence of similar evils through the 
whole land urgently demands our labor for their 
prevention or removal. In consequence of the 
magnitude of the work and the comparatively 
small number and scattered situation of Friends, 
we recommend them to associate themselves with 
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| Eur JonEs.—This venerable minister has been 
again liberated by his own Meeting and by New 
|England Yearly Meeting, for religious service 
| beyond the Atlantic Ocean. This prospect in- 
| cludes England and Ireland, and if way opens, 
some parts of the Continent of Europe on the 
shores of the Mediterranean. 


others, wherever active laborers may be found, | ~ 


and endeavor by united effort to promote this 
great cause.” 


According to the statistical returns, the whole 
number of members of the Yearly Meeting for 
the year is 3306; an increase over the number 
for 1874, of 189 members. 


. 


WHOLESOME READING.—Those who are de- 
sirous of exercising a useful influence upon a neigh- 
borhood by means of a library or reading room, 
may find encouragement in the following testi- 
mony, taken from the last report (1875) of the 


‘“‘ Friends’ Free Reading Room and Library,” of 


Germantown, Philada. 


“Our collection of books is highly valued by 
most of our readers, and has attracted many to 
our Room, of cultivated and appreciative tastes— 
this is gratifying—but it is with peculiar pleasure 
we note the addition to our number, of persons 
from the humbler walks of life. Many of the 
operatives of the town resort to us—as well older 
persons as young men and young women—quite 
a number of the latter being factory hands, 
whose bright looks and oft expressed thanks, well 
indicate a recognition of the benefits they receive. 


The vniform quiet and good order observed in the | © 
Reading Room is another pleasing evidence of | 


the appreciation of the advantage conferred. 


“To these younger readers we find our juve- 
nile department, containing as it does, numerous 
works above the grade of children’s books, a 
valuable help as an appropriate means of intro- 
ducing them, on their joining our Library, into 
habits of reading and thought, through which a 
wider range of study may safely be reached. 
Without this help, many of our applicants would 
turn away disappointed ; but through the books 
thus offered them, they are, mostly, easily led to 
something better. The readiness with which 
such minds are induced to accept wholesome 
literature instead of the exciting novels at first 


sought for, continues to be a very interesting fea- | 


ture,of their connection with us, and our success 
in inducing the substitution of works of a mor 

instructive character confirms the belief, hereto- 
fore expressed, that more care on the part of the 
Controllers of our Public Libraries would lead to 


valuable results to our young reading communi- 
ties. 


“In advocating light reading as relaxation to 
the mind, the fallacy is assumed, by some, that 
novel reading will meet that want. We do not 
doubt the benefit of wholesome relaxation, but a 
pleasantly written book of travels will yield that in 
a far greater degree than the excitement of a sen- 
sational novel, and the poisoning influence of the 
latter will be avoided.” 


MARRIED. 


HAINES—SATTERTHWAITE. —At Friends’ 
Meeting, Fallsington, Bucks Co., Pa., on the 17th of 
Sixth month, 1875, John Haines, to Elizabeth W., 
daughter of Thomas and Phebe Satterthwaite, of 
Fallsington. 


DIED. 


| HADLEY.—At his residence, near Smyrna, 

Clark Co,, Iowa, Fourth month 6th, 1875, W. H 
Hadley, aged 30 years and 31 days; a member of 
Smyrna Monthly Meeting, 

HAMMAR.—At the residence of Thomas McCool, 
Le Grand, Iowa, on the 24th of Fifth month, 1875, 
Enos Hammar, in the 2oth year of his age; a mem- 
ber of Honey Creek Monthly Meeting. This dear 
Friend was a Christian, and although suddenly brought 
down to a bed of sickness while away from home vis- 
iting his former teachers, schoolmates, and others, he 
was enabled, after fervent prayer, to resign all to the 
will of his Divine Master. After this, at times, his 
joy was unspeakable. Some of his words were, “Oh! 
I am so happy.” ‘Tell everybody «Come to Jesus, 
‘come now.’” 

WILLITS.—At his residence in Philadelphia, on 
}the 24th of Fourth month, 1875, Ezra Willits, aged 
| 63 years; a member of the Western District Monthly 
Meeting. 


A LL TT 


Communication is desired with an experienced male 
teacher, a Friend, capable of teaching the higher classes 
and organizing and conducting an academy for both 
sexes, to be established under the care of Baltimore 
Monthly Meeting, upon the completion of the school 
building—it is expected about roth month next. 
Address with references, 


Dr. JAMES C. THOMAS, 
317 Madison Avenue, Baltimore. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


CHRISTIANSAND, Norway, Sixth month 25, 1875. 

Editor Friends’ Review : 
| Dear friend :—Thbou wilt learn by the Lon- 
‘don and British Friends, an account of the 
| Christian work going on in our Society in 
| England and Ireland, also a full account of 
the late Yearly Meetings of London and 
Dublin. Therefore I need only to say that ! 
regarded them as being very favored seasons. 
| There are many signs of a religious awaken- 
ing in both of those Yearly Meetings. I see 
much cause for encouragement in the increas 
ing interest manifested among the young 1 
Christian life, and in their attachment to our 
Society. Some of the meetings held for re 
| ligious worship, more especially for the young, 
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were remarkable times of favor from the 
great Head of the Church; many publicly 
confessing their allegiance to their Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ; to the comfort of their 
souls, and strengthening of the Church. But 
my object in writing is to give a few facts and 
thoughts in regard to our dear friends in 
Norway. 


Isaac Sharp, Robert Doeg and myself left | 


Hull on the 10th inst., for Norway, and after 
a good passage landed at Stavanger on 
Seventh-day evening, the 12th. We were 
met on hoard of the ship by a number of 


Friends, who bade us welcome and kindly | 
conveyed us to the meeting-house, where we | 


found «comfortable lodgings prepared for us. 
It is a three-story building, with a store in 
the basement, while the second floor is occu- 
pied by a family who has care of the property, 
with three spare roome for travelling Friends. 


We occupied two of them as sleeping apart- | 


ments, and the third as a dining room. 

After tea we took a walk around town, and 
vut to the house of our dear friend, Endre 
Dahl, which is a nice place, going by the 


name of Hetland. We returned to our rooms, | 


and aftcr reading a chapter, and having a re- 
freshing time of waiting upon the Lord, dur- 
ing which vocal prayer and praise were 
offered, we retired at 11 Pp. M., it still being 
light. The sun now setting about 9.30 and 
rising about 2.30, consequently there is more 
or less twilight all night. The next morning 

ublic meeting for worship commenced at 10. 

he meeting room being in the third story, 
we only had to go up stairs, where we found 


the room full; there being perhaps in all | 


about 250 persons present. 
After a time of silence, one of their own 
number spoke, and then others followed. It 


sem to be a good meeting, as was the one | 
eld in the afternoon, in the same room, at) 


four o’clock. In them both the Gospel was 
nee A full and present salvation was 
eld up, through Jesus Christ, a complete 
Saviour. It was listened to with much inter- 
est; and much tenderness was manifested in 
the meeting. 


In the evening we took tea at Endre | 
Dahl’s; and a company of near 50 persons | 


came in; we had a precious opportunity, in 
which Christ was held up as the only way of 
salvation. 

The following morning the Yearly Meeting 
commenced at 10, with a meeting for worship ; 
and then the Clerk, Endre Dahl, opened the 
mesting ; those not in membership withdraw- 
ing, except some who desired to remain 

through the business, which was readily 


granted. The names of all present were then | 
called, and after transacting some other busi- | 


ness, the meeting adjourned until four in the 
afternoon. 


In the afternoon session the cer- | 
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'tificates of the Friends from England and 
America were read. Among the latter was a 
minute from Le Grand Monthly Meeting, 
Towa, for Soren Olesen, a native Norwegian, 
who has lived in America for the last twenty 
years. 

The minutes of the last Yearly Meeting 
were then read, also those of the six two 
months meetings intervening; by which we 
‘learned there have been four received into 
/membership and one disowned. 

The report of the school in Stavanger. was 
read. There are 48 children attending, 16 of 
whom are Friends, or attenders of Friends’ 
Meetings. The board and lodging of each 
child is about 72 cents per week. 

A proposal was made to print a new book 
of discipline. The question of a revision 
arose, and after a time spent in discussion, it 
‘resulted in the appointment of four Friends 
to revise it and produce it to the next two 
months meeting, for consideration, before go- 
ing to the Yearly Meeting. All the remain- 
ing business was completed, in much love, 
and after a time of expression from some who 
| were present from other Yearly Meetings, en- 
| couraging the dear Friends to be faithful, the 
Yearly Meeting solemnly closed at 7 in the 
jevening. The parting was affectionate and 
loving. 
| Certainly the Lord has raised up these 
dear Friends for a noble purpose, here in the 
/midst of a priest-ridden country, and if they 
will only be faithful, they will undoubtedly 
\be the means of spreading a knowledge of 
| the Gospel of light and salvation through 
Christ alone. There is certainly a field for 
them to labor in. The authorities here ac- 
‘knowledge the conscientious views of Friends 
more than they did, and there has been but 
little suffering during the past year in support 
of our testimony against ecclesiastical de- 
mands. 

At the present time our dear friend Endre 
Dahl is serving upon a commission which is 
‘compdsed of twelve men, appointed by the 
| government, to settle the claims of individuals 
for damages on the account of a railroad 
which the government is building from 
Stavanger to Egersund. While each member 
of the commission was required to take an 
| oath to discharge his duty faithfully, E. Dahl 
was appointed, and excused from an oath, 
neither was he asked to take an affirmation, 
but simply promised to do his duty. It was 
also agreed that he should attend the Yearly 
Meeting. 

On Third-day, the 15th, we took steamer 
to Sand, and were met at that place by three 
Friends in an open buat, who rowed us through 
the fjord for two Norse miles, which are 
equal to 14 English miles, to Savden, where 
we again found comfortable lodgings in two 
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rooms over the meeting room. We held two| rushes on until it flows quietly through the 
meetings, and visited the families of Friends | valley below. 

during that evening and the next day; in| The inhabitants are very kind and hospit- 
which service I trust good was done, and we | able, always ready to bid you welcome, and 
parted from the people feeling that it was| give what-they have to eat freely. I can 
good to be there. On the 17th we went to truly say in a this land that my prayer 
Noerstrand and the next day had a meeting is that the light of the Gospel may continue 
at 11 o’clock there, and one at 6 o’clock five to spread, until it may reach — who are 
miles from there, at Tednesland. Onthe19th now indarkness. And 1 hope the few Friends 
we went by land and water to Stockland, | here may be faithful to the trust committed to 
where, on First-day, the 20th, we had two/|their care. I rejoice to believe that several 
large meetings. On the 2ist we went twenty of the young people are already under the 
miles to Hongesund, visiting a Friend's | preparing hand of the Lord for usefulness in 
family on the way. We endeavor to hunt up| this fruitful field of labor, now opening up so 
the scattered families as we pass along. At ripe before them. 

7 this evening we went on the steamer for, Shall not Friends everywhere pray for this 
Fleckke Fjord. We reached Stavanger at 11 | little isolated portion of our Society, that the 
at night. A number of the dear Friends | word of the Lord may have free course and 
came on board to speak to us, and see how we | be glorified among them? 

were getting along. Here we parted with our | Truly thy sincere friend, 
friend Soren Oleson; but our young friend | 
Thorsten Bryne, of Stavanger, very kindly 
went on with us; he has been a great help to | “a EA ET Ta 
us and has interpreted a part of the itn Sot THE BRIGHTON CONVENTION. 
Isaac Sharp. e reached Fleckke Fjord at By the Author of “ Chronicles of the Schonberg 
9 in the morning, and after a good breakfast Cotta Family. 

went that day about 30 miles, to Quinesdal,, [¢ is no new thing ; yet now it seems to me 
where we had two meetings on the 23d, with | as if I had only half believed it. 

some other service. Returning on the 24th! | never believed in any Saviour but a 
to Fleckke Fjord we had a meeting at a vil-| Saviour from sin; I never dreamed of any 
lage called Liknaes. On the 25th we went salvation but a ealvation from sin. Yet now 
by steamer to Christiansand, where my labors | everything, every word of the Bible, every 
in Norway closed; and I parted with my dear) relation of human life, everything in nature, 
friends, Isaac Sharp and Robert Doeg, with| glows, becomes translucent, with new glory 
feelings of tender Christian love. Truly our | and significance. 

hearts have been knit together in the fellow-{ [| should not use the phrase, “higher life.” 
ship of the Gospel of Christ. They expect to|[¢ seems to me the /ife, the normal, natural 


labor awhile longer in Norway, and then visit | Christian life, which we all ought to be living, 
some parts of Denmark and Germany. I) not merely a few of us—which we ought to 
doubt not that a rich blessing will rest pe living always, and not merely now and 


upon them wherever they go. then—the life which, thank God, some 
The manner of traveling in Norway has so amongst us do live always. 


often been described that I have not said To walk in the light is surely the simple, 
much about it. Where there are fjords it is | patural order, it would seem almost the inev- 
done by steamers, or open boats rowed by men table order, of true Christian life. 

who are accustomed to use the-oars. Along) Qur Sun is not a revolving light, alter- 


these fjords are high mountains, many of nately bright and dark. Why should our 
them presenting grand scenery. We see many | path be through alternate streaks of light and 
waterfalls of great beauty, which make music | shadow? 

in these mountain fastnesses. Intravellingby  [¢ is simply, I think, the translation of the 
land we ride in conveyances, each drawn by t and the future into the present; in other 
one horse, and called carioles. The driver sits ‘words, of then and by and by into now—of 
behind when riding, but walks or runs by the | time, with its alternations and its decadences, 
side of the horse when the load is too heavy into the eternal, with its ever-living youth. 

or when going up hill. These carioles are; The tenses of Christian life are not mere 
upon two wheels, and some are made to carry narrative tenses; they are perfect and 
two passengers and others only one. Their 

horses are sure-footed and go very fast down!” “ Thou hast redeemed us to God by thy 


hill. Here again we see the same grand | pig9d, and hast made us kings and priests.” 


mountain scenery. The traveller often stops | That is, we are redeemed, and do belong to 
upon the top of some high mountain, and | God now; we are not our own, but his; do- 
gazes upon the green 


to the roar of some m 


ALLEN JAY. 





resent. 


valley below, listening | minion over sin is not a vague promise in the 
ountain torrent, which | future, but a possibility and possession now 
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in and through Him who lives in those who) istics in Prussia, based on the census of 1871. 
trust Him. The consecrated, sacrificial, sa-|The population of the German empire, Dec. 
cerdotal life is not for a future age, or a lim-| 1, 1871, was 41,058,641 ; of whom 25,576,709 
ited number, but for the whole Church every | were Protestants; 14,867,463 Roman Cathc- 
moment, now and forever. lice; 82,115 of other Christian sects; and 

It is simply the translation of possibilities 529,314 Jews or unknown. Prussia itself has 
into acts. As Coleridge said, “To restore a| 24,639,706 inhabitants; of whom 15,987,927 
common-place truth to its first uncommon are Protestants; 8,267,862 Roman Catholics ; 
lustre, you need only translate it into action.” | 53,882 of other Christian sects; Jews, etc, 

That is, when the Master says, “Abide in| 334,270. 

Me,” we are not vaguely to reply, “ Enable -~ 

me to abide in Thee ;” but “T do abide in 

Thee ;” not only “I will,” far less “I fear I ae 
shail not,” but “ Now, at this moment, J do.” CHRISTIANITY IN A CAR. 

And the Master’s response is, “He that 
abideth in Me, and I in him, the same bring- 
eth forth much fruit.” It was one of those dull, cold, east-windy 

The beneficences and endurances, the sac-| days of which we have had so many this year, 
rifices of the believing, obedient life are not|and most people looked cross. I think they 
constructed painfully as works, but spring| felt cross too. The cars left Boston full of 
forth naturally as fruits. uncomfortable men and women, who would 

As Alexander Knox said, ‘ From the sen-| have scattered discomfort in every town on 
tence in the Litany, ‘That we may diligently the road if they had been left to their own 
live after thy commandments,’ which is devices, yet a very little thing made them 
much, we should go on to the following peti-| comparatively amiable. 
tion, for ‘increase of grace to hear meekly| Just as we were well started the sun shone 
thy word, and to receive it with pure affec- out in a subdued and watery manner, bright 
tion, and to bring forth the fruits of the| enough to annoy those in range of its beams, 
Spirit.’” It is not “ Without Me ye can do not bright enough to give much pleasure ;— 
but little,” but “Without Me ye can do there was a hasty slamming down of blinds 
nothing.” and much impatient fumbling with the catches, 

It is not “ That ye may have a little broken, | which did not move readily; and the cross 
interrupted joy,” but “That My joy may people grew more cross. 
abide in you, and that your joy may be| A pretty young girl sat between me and 
full.” the window, who appeared to understand the 

And then if we continue—as we continue— | puzzle and found no difficulty with her blind. 
beholding Jesus, the Spirit who manifests | In the seat before us a discouraged-looking, 
Him will reveal depth after depth in Him;| middle-aged man was working dejectedly at 
the Babe in the manger, the Child “ subject | his, with an expression that said, “That’s 
to His parents,” “coming not to be minis-| always the way; everything is against me. [ 
tered unto, but to minister,” “obedient unto know it won’t come down, but it’s very un- 
death, even the death of the cross.” comfortable.” The pretty girl modestly rose, 

This is the Christ who lives in Christians. pressed her finger on the right place, and the 
This is the life which, through his disciples,| blind began to fall. He looked round with 
He would manifest to the world, “that the | dull eyes which brightened as he saw the 
world may believe.” good-will in hers; she looked so glad to be of 

Holy, immaculate, patient Lamb of God,|service that he evidently began to doubt 
to each one of us can it indeed be possible | whether the whole world was against him, and 
that Thou hast committed this, even this?| his “Thank you” came in a much heartier 
To manifest Thee, by our living, by Thy life | tone than was common with him ; a pleasant 
in us. smile passed over his face as he subsided into 

Tremendous responsibility, unutterably | his seat, and that soured, disappointed look 
blessed possibility. To manifest Thee! was almost driven away. 

Can it indeed be true that Thou hast not| By this time the young man in front had 
only promised but commanded this? For Thy | reached over his wife and found the perverse 
command seems to me to involve, if possible, fastening ; it did not yield and he grew im- 
even a stronger assurance than Thy promise | patient, his face reddened, and he pushed with 
to manifest Thee.— Pathway of Power. |all his strength, but all was in vain, till his 
neighbor, who apparently expected to offer a 
favor as little as to receive one, rose and 

Tae religious conflict now going on in the | showed him the secret. The young man gave 
German empire gives interest to the following | a careless nod of thanks, his wife looked re- 
facts on the authority of the Bureau of Sta:-| lieved, and that matter was arranged. 


From The Sunday-School Times. 


BY E. E. NEWMAN. 
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In the seat before them a weary woman) gaged in cutting segments from the leaves, 
had hesitated to disturb her sleeping child by | which were much too large for them to carry 
moving to touch the blind, but as the slant|entire. The order maintained by the two 
rays grew more annoying, she gently reached | lines was admirable. They were as close to- 
up to the catch and found it would not move | gether as they could well be without interfer- 
readily. Evidently she was used to discom-| ing with each other, and yet they rarely got 
fort, and used to bearing it bravely ; not will-| in each other’s way. The laden column, with 
ing to wake the little one, she gently sheltered | its bits of leaf borne erect like green banners, 
herself as much as possible, and tried to think | marched with military precision, though the 
of something pleasant. The man behind her| road, for soldiers of their stature, was a very 
was not in the habit of showing attention to| rough one. Now and then an unlucky fellow 
women, unless they were young and pretty; would stumble against one in the other line, 
he would never have thought of helping her| whereupon the latter would “ pitch into” him 


ee on mares aoe 


if he had not felt the convenience of being 
himself helped; as it was he ae the 
blind hurriedly and buried himself in his| 
paper too quickly to see the grateful glance) 
that thanked him. He lost something really 
fine, for that woman was, obviously, one who 
appreciated service for itself and for its mean- | 
ings, and her look showed that the whole day | 
had been brightened for her by the little| 
kindness. 

By this time almost every one in the car) 
had noticed how the favor was going round, 
and had felt brightened and refreshed by 
noticing it. The spirit of the girl who was 
unselfishly glad to serve another, the true 
spirit of Christianity, in however small a 
thing it may appear, diffused itself among the | 
cross, wearied people; they looked to see if 
they could make their neighbors more com- 
fortable, they put up packages, opened or 
shut windows, began to think of something 
besides themselves, and they reached their 
homes feeling much more amiable than when 
they started. I think the smile of God rested 
on that girl, and I hope that some of us found 
a lesson in the little incident that will be good 
for you who read, too. 


. 


MIGRATORY ANTS. 


During a recent visit to the Isthmus of 
Panama we had an opportunity of observing 
the habits of ants. We were walking in the 
lower part of Aspinwall, not far from the 
boarding-house or “ hotel” of the Pacific Mail 
Steamship Company, when we noticed a 
double line of the little animals on the grassy 
margin of the gravelled path we were follow- 
ing. On close inspection we saw that the| 
lines were moving in opposite directions, and 
that one was made up of ants bearing what 
appeared to be green leaves about half an| 
inch in diameter, while in the other the in-| 
sects were evidently going to get a similar 
load. We traced the moving columns back- 
ward to a hole an inch or more in diameter, 
the entrance to their underground habitation, | 
and then forward for a distance of full two 
hundred feet to a shrub in the garden of the, 
hotel, where we found the creatures busily en- 


with the utmost ferocity. We were after- 
wards told by a friend who resides in Aspin- 
wall, that if. the track of these migratory ants 
be blocked for a moment by a piece of plank, 
as soon as it is taken away the cell that 
have gathered on either side attack each other 
furiously, and a regular battle ensues, in 
which considerable numbers are likely to be 
slain. Each party apparently believes the 
other to be responsible for the temporary ob- 
struction of the road.—Boston Ree of 
Chemistry. 

CaLirorNiA Fruit in 1876.—There will 
probably be no part of the great American 
display next year that will attract more at- 
tention from foreigners than a full exhibit of 
the wonderful fruit products of California, 
especially if they are exhibited in a building 
constructed of the beautiful woods of that 
State in their natural colors—the sequoia, 
redwood, madrona, manzanita and laurel. In 
this building should be shown the fruits and 
wines of California, as well as her wheat, her 
barley, her wool, her gold and silver and 
quicksilver. The fruits especially would meet 


ready and profitable sale, kept up during the 


whole season by the use of refrigerator cars 
and rapid transit. Thus our visitors from 
abroad, as well as our own people, could par- 
take of fruits on the shores of the Atlantic 


which only a week previously were flourishing 

on the trees on the shores of the Pacific in 

California, at a distance of 3300 miles.— Late 
‘aper. 


EXPENDITURE FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


The U. 8. Commissioner estimates the popu- 
lation, between the ages of 6 and 16, in the 37 
States and 1! Territories, at allout 10,228,000, 
and presents a statement showing the amount 
expended in each per head of youths included 
in the public school enumeration, and also 
amounts expended per head of youths between 
6 and 16 years of age. 

Massachusetts heads the list with an ex- 
penditure per head of State school enumera- 
tion (5.15) of $21.74; of estimated number 
of youths between 6 and 16, the same; Ne- 
vada, per head of school enumeration, $17.35; 
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of youths between 6 and 16, $19.28; Cali-| and that all the Japanese troops shall be 
fornia, per head of school enumeration, $14.92; | withdrawn from that Island. hese terms 
of youths between 6 and 16, the same; Ne-| have been accepted by both parties, and thus, 
braska, per head of enumeration, $11.91; of| at the eleventh hour, a sanguinary war has 
youths between 6 and 16, $17.02; Connecti- | been prevented, and another proof afforded of 
cut, per head of enumeration, $11.60; of| the practical efficacy of International Arbi- 
youths between 6 and 16, $12.89; Rhode | tration, and of the vast saving of life and 
Island, per head of enumeration, $11.60; of| treasure secured by even a single resort to it. 
youths between 6 and 16, $12.73; Illinois, | Both the Governments of China and Japan 
per head of enumeration, $10.18; of youths | now also gratefully acknowledge the import- 
between 6 and 16, $13.26. North Carolina! ance and value of the services thus rendered 
shows the smallest expenditure, the amount | in preventing a costly and destructive war.— 


per head of school enumeration being 55 | Peace Society Circular. 


cents; of youths between 6 and 16, 62 cents; | 
Alabama, per head of enumeration, $1.21;| 


of youths between 5 and 16, $1.67; Florida, | ;, 
per head of enumeration, $1.49; of youths be- | pen of the daughter of the venerable Gobat, Bishop of 


> 


The following lines were read at the parting meet- 
g of the Brighton Convention. 


tween 6 and 16, $2.04; South Carolina, = | Jerusalem, who was present at the meetings: 


head of enumeration, $1.60; of youths 
tween 6 and 16, $1.85. Colorado heads the 


list of Territorie:, with an expenditure of ¢,; 


$17.50 per head of enumeration, Montana 
coming next with an expenditure per head 
of school enumeration of $9.43. In the Dis-| 
trict of Columbia the expenditure per head | 
of school enumeration was $9.42; in New 
Mexico, $1.77.—Freedman’s Monitor. 
CHINA AND JAPAN—SUCCESSFUL 
ARBITRATION. 
The Geneva Tribunal, and many other | 
iimilar settlements, have proved to the world | 
the practical applicability of the great prin- | 
ciples of Arbitration and peaceful mediation, | 
fr the settlement of international disputes | 
between Christian and civilized nations. But 
more recent events have also shown, in a most 
atisfactory manner, the fitness of the same | 
74 »nd, even amongst non-Christian nations. | 
he example set by the leading Powers of the | 
West—Great Britain and the United States— | 
in submitting themselves to the decision of 
i arbitrational tribunal, has been followed | 
in very encouraging manner, by two coun- | 
ines of the extreme East—Chins and Japan. | 
Some Japanese having been murdered in the | 
sland of Formosa, belonging to China, de-| 
mands for compensation were made upon the 
Government of the latter country. These 
vere not, at first, acceded to; and an angry 
correspondence ensued between the Courts of 
Jeddo and Pekin. At length matters became 
embittered that hostilities on a large scale 
vere preparing on both sides. But at this 
juncture the British Minister at Pekin, Mr. 
Wade, came forward and offered his peaceful 
mediation as arbiter. This offer was eventually 
accepted by both parties, and they have finally 
bound themselves to abide by his decision. 
He ‘accordingly, as Umpire, made an award 
to the effect that China shall pay the sum of 
900,000 taels to Japan for compensation and 





¢Xpenses in relation to the Formosa outrages, 


FAREWELL WORDS 


(Addressed by the Continental brethren to their 
ends in England.) 


Strangers from a distant land 

Led by Jesus’ loving hand, 

We have met upon this shore, 
Strangers, foreigners no more. 
Jesus was our meeting-place, 

As we sought our Father’s face ; 
One word made all hearts to glow : 
“ Fesus saves me, saves me now |” 


Broken, broken at His feet, 

Thus for His blest use made meet :— 
Emptied of all things below 

Him and only Him to know ;— 
Helpless, worthless, weak and poor, 
He our strength, our boundless store ; 
Nothing we, nor great, nor small— 
Jesus Christ our All in All. 


Thus the pilgrim band returns, 
And a fire within us burns,— 
Fire of Jesus’ mighty love 
Kindled by the heavenly Dove. 
Oh! we long to tell abroad 

All the wondrous works of God, 
While we triumph hour by hour, 
In our David’s matchless power. 
Where the Alps majestic rise, 
’Neath our glowing, southern skies, 
In Germania, France, and Spain, 
Over hill, and vale, and plain, 
Wheresoe’er our feet shall tread, 
May the glorious tidings spread, 
As in joyful trust we bow :— 
Fesus SAVES US, SAVES US NOW. 


Jesus Christ the crucified, 

Jesus placed at God’s own side, 
Conqu'ror over sin and grave, 
Jesus, mighty still to save ; 
Jesus, living, loving Friend, 
Jesus, faithful to the end, 
Nothing else would we proclaim 
But the glories of that Name. 


English brethren! fare ye well, 
God’s rich blessings on you dwell! 
We would clasp your hands and say, 
Ere we tear ourselves away, 

« Oh! let this our watchword be, 
‘Fesus saveth even me.’ 

Let us trust, whate’er befall, 

Let us trust Him—that is all.” 





They are from the 
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Onward, onward, let us go, 
Conquering over every foe ; 
Onward, till we see His face, 
Each a trophy of His grace. 

Out of every tribe and tongue, 
We shall come to join the song: 
Glory to the Lamb once slain, 
Glory to our God. Amen. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FoREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—European advices to the 
20th inst. have been received. 

GREAT BriTain.—Recent heavy rains in various 
parts of the country have caused inundations, especially 
in some of the southern and southwestern counties, do- 
ing considerable damage. 

The number of meetings held by Moody and Sankey 
in London during four months, with the attendance of 
each, is stated as follows: In Camberwell, 60 meet- 
ings, attended by 480,000 persons; in Victoria, 45 
meetings, 40,000; in the Opera House, 60 meetings, 
330,000; in Bow, 60 meetings, 600,000, and in Agri- 
cultural Hall, 6c meetings, 720,0co persons. At the 
farewell meeting, on the 12th inst., 188 clergymen of 
the Church of England were present, far outnumbering 
those of any other denomination. 

It was announced on the 14th that the proprietors of 
the cotton mills in Ashton, Staleybridge, Dunkinfield 
and Mossley, had decided to give notice of the com- 
mencement of a lock-out on the 24th inst., because the 
work-people employed in certain departments refused 
to refer disputes in regard to their wages to arbitrators, 
and other employees had quit work. 

The Prince of Wales is expected to visit India next 
autumn, and to spend six months there, probably trav- 
elling through a large part of the country. The 


Premier stated in Parliament that the expenditure 
necessary to insure due pomp and dignity, in order to | 
impress properly the minds of the natives, would be 
£710,000, for which sum a grant was requested. On 
the isth, when the subject was under discussion, a mo- 
tion was offered declaring it inexpedient for the Indian | 
government to pay any part of the expenses of the pro- | 


posed tour. Disraeli opposed the motion, because the 
Prince would be the guest of the Viceroy, and it was 
rejected, 67 yeas to 379 nays. 
passed by a vote of 338 to 16. A public meeting to 
protest against the grant was held in Hyde Park, Lon- 
don, on the 18th. It is said that 12,000 persons were 
present. A violent speech was made, and a resolution 
of similar character adopted almost unanimously ; eight 
persons who voted against it were assailed by the 
crowd, but the police protected them from injury. 


Lady Franklin, the widow of the distinguished | 


Arctic traveller, Sir John Franklin, died on the 18th 
inst., aged about 70 years. Since 1847, she has been 


most earnest and energetic in efforts to obtain informa- | 


tion of the fate of her husband and the expedition to 


seek a North-west passage, with which he left England | 


in 1845. For this purpose she enlisted aid from various 
quarters, official and private, and freely expended her 
own means in helping to fit out expeditions to those 
regions. One of these, under Captain McClintock, sent 
out in 1857, brought home documents left in a cairn, 
on the shore of one of the Arctic islands, relating the 
death of Franklin in 1847, and the abandonment of the 
vessels in the spring of 1848, when the survivors started 
for the Great Fish River. Evidences were found, by 


later expeditionns, that all the party perished on the | 


journey. Lady Franklin, however, persevered in her 


The grant asked for was | 
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stated in Parliament that doubts having arisen respect. 


ing the fulfilment of the treaty of 1873, for the suppres. 
sion of the slave trade on the east coast of Africa, 
another treaty was concluded with the Sultan during 
his stay, which, it is hoped, will be fully carried out. 

In the Court of Queen’s Bench, Guildhall, London, 
the widow of a passenger lost in the steamer Atlantic, 
on the Nova Scotian coast, in 1873, brought suit against 
the company owning the vessel, for compensation for 
the loss of her support and that of her children. [t 
was claimed that the wreck was due to the captain's 
neglect to take soundings. The company admitted 
the negligence and their liability, and the jury awarded 
the plaintiff £5,000; £2,000 for the widow, and £1,000 
for each of the three children. The case is considered 
important as furnishing a precedent. 

FRANCE.—The Assembly on the 16th finally passed 
the public powers bill by a vote of 530 to 30, and passed 
to a second reading the bill relating to the election of 
Senators. A resolution was adopted to discuss the 
budget on the 19th and then adjourn to Eleventh month 
next. This course was declared “ urgent” by a vote of 
356 to 319. The adjournment, however, did not occur 
on that day. A motion made by the Left not to adjoum 
until the Senate bill and the budget should be voted 
and the Senators to be chosen by the Assembly elected, 
was lost, yeas 321, nays 371. A coolness amounting 
almost to a division appears to have arisen between the 
the government and the Left. 

The government has received an approximate state- 
ment of the disasters caused by the late floods. The 
damage amounts in round numbers to 300,000,000 
francs, and the number of victims is about 3,000. 

SpAIn.—The proposed new Constitution provides 
that the Senate shall consist of 300 members. For the 
lower Chambers the deputies are to be chosen for five 
years. The King has theright to dissolve the Chamber 
of Deputies and the elective portion of the Senate, 
simultaneously or separately, but must convoke new 
Chambers within three months. He appoints the Pres- 
ident and Vice-President of the Senate, and has the 
right to veto bills. Any person arrested must be 
brought before a tribunal or released within 72 hours 
Either the Cortes or the government may decree the 
suspension of the constitutional guarantees, but banish- 
ment of a Spaniard from his country is prohibited. 

The Carlist general, Dorregaray, is reported to have 
turned back from the frontier, being prevented from 
entering France. A part of his rear guard were com- 
pelled to take refuge in that country, and were 
promptly arrested by the French authorities, disarmed 
and “ interned.” 

GERMANY.—A dispatch from Berlin to the /a/ 
Mall Gazette, of London, says that the German govern- 
ment has ordered that the declarations of submission to 
the new laws by Roman Catholic clergymen shall be 
kept strictly secret, in order to secure them from perse- 
cution by the Ultramontanes. 

DoMEsTIC.—Since the return from Washington of 
the Sioux chiefs who there declined negotiating for the 
cession of the Black Hills, a treaty has been made with 
them by a Commissioner, by which they give up their 
heretofore reserved right of hunting annually in the 
region south of the Union Pacific Railroad, and agree 
to confine their excursions to the country north of the 
“ divide,” between the Platte and Niobrara rivers. For 
this, they are to receive $25,000. Dr. Daniels, the 
Commissioner, has been among the Sioux for many 
years, and has so won their confidence by fair dealing, 
that he was able to induce them to ask that the payment 
be made, not in horses and arms, as they at first chose, 
but in wagons and harness, to enable them to use the 


efforts to seek for additional records, and within a few | horses they already have, and in cows, that they may 


weeks a vessel partly fitted out by her, sailed from | raise cattle. 


England with that object. 


The Sultan of Zanzibar has left England. It was 


He considered this as a means of leading 


them gradually to a more settled and peaceful mode 
of life. 





